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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 


Gop of Beauty, Thou hast spread 
Beauty round us everywhere. 
‘Not alone by daily bread 
Live we, but by all things fair. 
Father, Thou dost call the least 
Of Thy children to the feast. 


When on us Thy sun doth shine, 
Fill our souls with heavenly light ; 

When descends the night divine 
And the stars are brimming bright, 

As the stars, ob, let us be 

‘Faithful ministers of Thee. 


Waves the wind among the trees: 
Let Thy spirit on us blow; 

We would feel the heavenly breeze, 
Which, our hearts rejoice to know, 

Is Thy quickening, healing breath, 

And preserves our souls from death. 


In the hedgerows, countless flowers 
Through the summer bud and 
bloom, 
Glorifying all the hours 
With their color and perfume. 
Lord, we would delight Thine eyes : 
Make us flowers of Paradise. 


Beauty glows where’er we look: 
All around, below, above, 

In the world’s great open book, 
Every page says, “God is love.” 

Heavenly Father, we would be 

‘Worthy of Thy world and Thee. 


As Thy beauty clasps us round, 
Make us beautiful within. 

May our hearts and lives be found 
Free from folly, pride, and sin. 
Then Thy stars and fields and flowers 

Will, indeed; be truly ours. 
James Asucrorr NosBLe. 


March 10, 1901. 


pretty blue dress, Belle started on 
a run toward a great elm-tree near 
by ; but, when she reached its shelter, 
she found that her dress was wet 
and limp. Then she began to cry, 
leaning her head down on the top 
rail of the fence over which arched 
the spreading elm. She cried and 
cried, when suddenly she heard a 
shrill voice ask,— 

““What’s the matter, little girl? ” 

She glanced quickly up; and there, 
on the top rail beside her, sat a 
squirrel with beautiful golden fur 
and a great bushy tail curled way ° 
up to its head. In its fore paws it 
held a hickory nut, which it was 
busily cracking, although its beady 
black eyes were staring straight at 
Belle. 

“Di-did you speak?” she asked, 
faltering; for she felt sure that it 
had not. 

The squirrel nodded its head, and 
then repeated : — 

“What’s the matter ? 
you cry ?” 

“Oh,” said Belle, sobbing afresh, 
“because I am so blue.” 

“Blue!” said the squirrel, with a 
puzzled look. ‘ What’s that to cry 
about ?” 

“I mean I’m unhappy,” explained 

Belle again, forgetting her tears. 

“To be sure, you are blue! Your 
dress is blue, and your eyes are blue; 
but why that should make you un- 
happy, I can’t quite see.” And the 
squirrel cocked its head on one side, 
and looked even more puzzled than 
ever. 

Then another voice sang out just 


Why do 
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AS HOUSEHOLD PED: 


above her; and, looking up, she 
saw a beautiful bird perched on the 
lowest limb of the old elm-tree. Its 


BEING BLUE. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


DARK cloud was slowly drifting toward 
them. Bob was the first to see it, and he 
cried : — 

“We'd better run! 
there.” 
Across the meadow he started, and close at his 
heels were the other children. There was Bessie 
-and. Belle, Mabel and Dick. Each little girl 
carried a basket to hold the flowers they were 
going to gather, while the boys flourished heavy 
sticks. 
“Mine’s to keep off the bears,” Dick had said, 
though, to be sure, there was not a bear in all the 
country round. 


It may rain before we get 


Suddenly Belle stopped running, and cried out 
crossly : — 

“Oh, I am so tired! I shall not go another 
step. I never could see much fun in the woods. 
I’m going back home, so now!” 

Bessie, the tallest of the little girls, turned 
around, and exclaimed : — 

“Well, I just wish you would, Belle Mason. 
You always do spoil our fun, anyway. Go home 
if you want to!” 

Then, taking little Mabel by the hand, Bessie 
ran to the edge of the wood where the boys were 
awaiting them, leaving Belle standing alone. 

Scarcely had the four children disappeared 
among the trees when it began to rain ever and 
ever so hard. With a glance of dismay at her 


wings were black and gold, and its 
breast was of crimson. It was singing in.a voice 
full of trills and warbles, and it was saying : — 

“ Neither can I see quite. All of the blue things 
that I know are ever and ever so happy. Why, 
there’s the sky! When it is blue, it is just laugh- 
ing all over with sunshine, and we birds love to 
float about in it, and sing.” 

“Yes, and there’s that bunch of bluebells yon- 
der,” said the squirrel, pointing its longest finger- 
like toe at a cluster of flowers near by. ‘“ When- 
ever a breeze comes along, they swing their pretty 
bells and ring out the faintest, sweetest chimes 
that ever you heard.” 

" But, oh, 1am so unhappy! ” said Belle again, re- 
membering her woes. “My nice, clean dress is all 
spoiled with the rain.” 
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GOD’S WAY THE BEST. 


WHICHEVER way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone: 

Ten thousand ships glad every zone. 
What blows to me a favoring breeze 
Might wreck another on the seas. 


I leave it.to a higher will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me. 


Through storm and calm He will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every. peril past, 

Within the sheltering port at last. 


Carotine A. Mason. 


You never will “find” time for anything. If 
you want time, you must take tt. 
CHarRLes Buxton. 


AN INDIAN TELEPHONE. 


HERE is in the interior of Brazil, it is said, 
an Indian tribe who have a highly ingen- 
ious telephone. Every savage knows that 

by placing his ear to the ground he can hear sounds 
a long distance away, for vibrations of sound 
travel through the ground. But these Indians 
have utilized their knowledge in a fashion worthy 
of the civilized pale-face. Pits are dug in the 
floor of two neighboring huts, a mile or less apart, 
and filled with chips of wood, India rubber, and 
other sonorous or elastic materials. They are 
then covered with a rubber membrane, and on 
speaking in one pit the words can be heard at the 
other pit. 


* 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CROSS-BILLS AND FOX-SPARROWS. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


HAT do we see near the end of March? 
Snow flurries still just whiten the dead 
and yellow grass of last year. If we 
go into the orchard, we will see and hear bluebirds. 
The song-sparrows make the air all about us 
sweet with their delicious music. Down yonder 
in the marsh the purple grackles are squeaking 
and creaking in company with their clearer-noted 
cousins, the handsome, red-winged blackbirds, 
whose scarlet epaulets glow in the bright after- 
noon sunlight against their jet-black coat. Do 
you see that bird by the fence-post, just a little to 
the right of that tree? 
tent with hearing his song, a melting, tender, 
sadly beautiful bar of music; for he is rather 
shy, and one seldom sees him in so favorable a 
position. But I have not told you his name. 
He is generally known as the meadow-lark. 
But I prefer his other names, old field-lark 
and marsh-quail. You will not very often find 
him in your country walks on upland ground. If 
in spring or summer you will go to some field or 
pasture no longer used, and grown up wild, which 
slopes down into a damp meadow or marsh, where 
much thick grass grows, there will you be sure 
to find this bird, or at least have the treat of 
hearing his mellow song. This friend of ours 
who has been sitting patiently on his fence-post 
perch, you see, is generally of a brownish’ color 
above. His breast is a lovely bright yellow, 
on which he wears his coat-of-arms, a black 
crescent. 

Let us come back into the orchard. Up there 
in the corner, close by that gracefully spreading 
elm, is a high brush-heap, which you may think is 
no ornament to the spot. But listen! What is this 
lisping music over us? Look up quick into the 
branches of this elm. Its branches are just filled 
with birds! They are aristocrats among birds, 
you say. Here is one on a lower twig, which we 
can study better. He is about two-thirds the size 
of a robin. His plumage is of a rich, creamy 
chocolate color. You might call it buff or of a 
smoky tinge. His chin—of course, you know 


birds have chins, just as people do—is black. A 


band of black runs continuously, like a mask, 
over the forehead and through the eyes. The 
lower part of the breast is yellowish. His tail is 
tipped with yellow, and some white is seen to be 
on the tail feathers. Those curious red tips to 
the wings resemble tiny bits of scarlet sealing- 
wax. What do you suppose this distinguished 
bird’s name is? He is called cedar-bird or wax- 
wing by some. He is known to others as the 
cherry-bird. Now, as the wind ruffles past, do 
you see how they have raised their sharp crest or 
cockade? I am sure you will remember him when 
he settles in some tree near you. 

There are some strangers in with the song-spar- 
rows under the brush-heap. But how absurdly 
they behave! ‘There they go, hopping with both 
feet at once, like a robin when it is struggling to 
pull an angle-worm out of the ground. He — this 
new bird, I mean—is a good bit larger than the 
song-sparrow above. He is of a foxy red color. 
Two tiny white lines extend over the wings. 
Underneath he is whitish, with zigzag markings of 
a rusty color. He is a very striking bird. But 
there, how much more musical is his song than 


that of his cousin, the song-sparrow, which has so 


beautiful a song! It is a rich, powerful set of 
notes, which once heard can never be forgotten. 


But the sun has set in a bank of clouds, and | 


a spring shower is coming up. So we hasten 
back home, with the fox-sparrow music ringing in 
our ears. ; ; 


One must usually be con- - 
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BE KIND AND TRUE. 


Be kind, little maiden, be kind. 

In life's busy way you will find 

There is always room for a girl who smiles 
And with loving service the hour beguiles; 

A lass who is thoughtful as she is fair, 

And for others’ wishes has a care; 

Who is quick to see when the heart is sad, 
And is loving and tender to make it glad; 
Who loves her mother and lightens her cares, 
And many a household duty shares ; 

Who is kind to the aged and kind to the young, 
And laughing and merry and full of fun; 
There is always love for a girl who is sweet, 
Always a smile her smile to greet; 

Then be kind, little maiden, be kind. 


Be true, little laddie, be true, 

From your cap to the soul of your shoe. 

Oh, we love a lad with an honest eye, 

Who scorns deceit and who hates a lie; 
Whose spirit is brave and whose heart is pure, 
Whose smile is open, whose promise sure; 
Who makes his mother a friend so near, 
He'll listen to nothing she may not hear; 
Who’s his father’s pride and his sister’s joy, 
A hearty, thorough, and manly boy; 

Who loves on the playground a bat and ball, 
But will leave fun bravely at duty’s call; 
Who’s as pleasant at work as he is at play, 
And takes a step upward with each new day ; 


Then be true, little laddie, be true. 
Selected. 
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VACATIONS FOR HORSES. 


(From the French.) 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


\ \ YE know that every human being, old or 
young, not children alone, but grown 
people as well, work better or study 

better for a vacation; but you may be surprised 

to learn that in Paris a regular system of vaca- 
tions has been established by the Omnibus Com- 
pany for their strong, solid Percheron horses 

Their vacation weeks are not limited to July and 

August, as is our custom for schools, or 

August and September, as is the French cus- 

tom; and it is not considered a right, but a favor. 

This, however, does not prevent all the horses of 

the company from enjoying a longer or shorter 

period of change to country life at Clay-en-Brie, 
forty kilometers from Paris. When the train 
stops at Metry, any traveller who can endure the 
monotony of the flat landscape of this region can 
visit the Commune of Claye. Forty minutes’ ride 
in a diligence from the station at Metry will take 
you to the old post-house. It is a large, rambling 
building, the only evidence of the former pros- 
perity of the place, so full of life at the time 
when the stage route did not dream of the compe- 
tition of the locomotive. Now there is nothing 
left of this splendor but the post-house. Never- 
theless, as soon as we cross the entrance gate, we 
find that we are in the midst of noise and activity 
quite equal to that of former times. If the stages 
have disappeared, the horses have increased in 
number. Here come eight in a little squad, led 
by a groom. The animals walk slowly, stopping 
at will to browse the grass by the wayside. We 
observe that they are not hurried. As soon as 
they arrive, a veterinary surgeon examines them 
while they are being registered, and the name of 
the office in Paris from which they are sent is re- 
corded. 

But here comes a horse that is really sick. He 
makes his entrance into the court in a carriage 
drawn by an able-bodied. comrade. In order to 
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Orrr the ice, 
Sparkling so brightly, 
Flest as the birds, 
Skimming so lightly; 
Mile after mile 
Leaving behind us, 
Swift must they be 
Now who would find us! 
Hearts glad and: bright, 
Hands and cheeks glowing— 


- Oh, the keen joy 


Each girl and boy 


Finds in such going! 


AMERICAN, TOO. 


make his journey easy for him and to prevent 
changes from cars to wagons, he has come like a 
fat ox in one of the three baggage wagons used 
by the company for this kind of transportation. 
This invalid is lame. Falling down on the street, 
he has clumsily caught his leg in the opening of 
a sewer, and his hoof is bloody. But his injury 
is not serious. After his wound is dressed, 
he will be able to join his companions in one 
of the little boxes on the land beyond the walls 
of the old post-house. These walls enclose the 
yards of the house, fields of grain, and a little 
wood. f 

Very simply, but very conveniently arranged, 
these boxes are in couples, and comprise two 
sheds and two little yards separated by a lattice. 
Under the shed plenty of hay, in the yard a 
trough filled with water, and firm ground. The 
horse is left there a few days in entire liberty. He 
can lie down, walk about, philosophize after his 
fashion, and, if he desires, he can have a dish of 
conversation with his neighbor. But inaction 


would be speedily fatal. As soon as he is suffi- 
ciently rested, he is taken from his country 
residence and put to ploughing in the field. 

Ploughing is the sovereign remedy for all the 
woes of the horse from Paris. It is his way of 
going to the springs or seashore. 

For this purpose the company has more than 
eight hundred hectares of land under cultivation. 
Part of this is owned by the company, the rest 
is rented from neighboring proprietors. It was 
obliged to get possession of large fields in order 
to renew the “ feet of its cavalry.” 

For on account of continual changes the 
Parisian streets are terrible for horses. If the 
ground was all paved or asphalt or macadam, the 
animals would soon become accustomed to them. 
But no omnibus line follows one established road- 
way during the whole of its route; and these 
differences of hardness or of resistance of the 
ground exhaust them more than if they were 
obliged to go twice the distance. 

The hardest of all is when they are pulled up 
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and stopped suddenly. This often injures them 
so seriously that they do not recover from it. 

The disease that is the most common is pneu- 
monia, resulting from a sudden chill. We know 
how carefully the drivers throw blankets over 
them when they arrive dripping with sweat at a 
stopping-place. But this precaution does not 
always avail, especially for young recruits. 
Horses fresh from the country are delicate, while 
old Parisians seem at last hardened. This is just 
opposite to the experience of mankind. City 
people’s lungs are more sensitive than those who 
live in the country. 

If a horse shows any symptoms of a contagious 
disease, it is isolated at once in a special stable 
on the Rue des Pyrenées. The veterinary 
surgeon comes, and pronounces a sentence of 
life or death. This severe sentence is explained 
when we think of the ravages that the slightest 
epidemic would cause among the eleven thousand 
horses owned by the Omnibus Company, valued at 
least at nine hundred francs each. 

As to those that take a vacation at Claye, they 
are not so many sick as “ knocked up,” worn out. 
At the end of a few weeks they return fresh 
and resigned, if not hale and hearty, to resume 
their collar of misery. 

There is an average of two to four hundred 
invalids in this estate of La Brie. The only 
treatment they receive is the open air and liberty, 
qualified by work in the fields. Absolute rest 
would be worse for them than excessive work. 

During two days of the late strike the com- 
pany, not being able to take their horses out of 
the stable, lost relatively a large number. They 
were suddenly paralyzed. 

We must say then especially of the horse, “He 
must work, in order to live.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCY AND HER DOLL. 


(Young ConrRiBuroRs.) 


I HAVE a very pretty doll, 
(Said little Lucy Green), 

The dearest, sweetest little thing 
That I have ever seen. 


Her hair is black as black can be, 
And soft and wavy, too; 

Her nose is just as straight as mine, 
Her eyes are just as blue. 


My little doll. knows how to talk, 
I make her say “ papa”; 

And, when I pull another string, 
She cries aloud “mamma.” 


But what I like the best of all 
Is, when to her I say, 

“Now, dolly, you must go to sleep,” 
She always does obey. 


I love my doll as much, I’m sure, 
As my mamma loves me; 

But, though I’ve tried, I never have 
Been quite as good as she. 


I will succeed some day, I hope, 
Or know the reason why ; 
But, if I don’t, it will not be 
Because I didn’t try. 
Joun Winpsor Moore. 


Common people, whether lords or shop-keepers, 
are slow to understand that possession, whether 
an the shape of birth or lands or money or intel- 
lect, is @ small affair in the difference between 
men. Grorce MacDona.p. 
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AMY’S PARTY AND THE B. K. CLUB. | 
BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


EFORE Amy’s party came off, her mother 
called her to her, one morning, for an- 
other little talk, the result of which I will 

now tell you. 

Six little girls had been invited to the party, 
and they all came. They were Lottie and Mabel 
and Agnes, Bertha and Mary dnd Jane. 

They played all sorts of merry games, and had 
a nice little afternoon tea, served in the daintiest 
fashion, only there was no tea, but lemonade in- 
stead. And there was Sarah’s delicious cake with 
a beautiful ornamental frosting. All the girls 
praised the cake, and were glad to be given a sec- 
ond piece to carry home. ; 

After the meal was finished, and they were 
seated quietly in the parlor, Amy said,— 

“T have a nice plan, girls, to tell you.” And 
she then told them about her experiment with 
Sarah, and how nicely it had worked. “Why, we 
haven’t had a bit of crossness between us since!” 
she said. “And don’t you think it would be nice 
to have a club, and have a pledge,—to be kind to 
every one, and never to speak crossly, no matter 
how much we may be tempted to do so?” 

The girls all thought it would be very-nice, but 
a hard rule to keep “always.” 

Lottie Small declared that she could not help 
feeling “cross as two sticks” when Joe was very 
tormenting. Joe was her brother; and brothers 
can be very tantalizing, you know. I wonder if 
sisters ever are! 

After a good deal of talking, it was decided to 
have the club; and they named themselves “The 
B. K. Club,”— that is, The Be Kind Club,— and 
all agreed that, when it was impossible to feel kind 
and pleasant, they could at least keep silent and 
try to look pleasant. This was little Jane’s sug- 
gestion. “For,” said she, “ I’ve tried it sometimes, 
and, after I’ve looked pleasant long enough, it 
makes me feel so,”-at which the other girls all 
laughed, and said that was just like Jane, and that 
they did not believe she ever felt cross. But Jane 
declared she did “ sometimes.” 

They were to pay five cents each to join the 
“B. K. Club,” and one cent at each breaking of the 
pledge, and one cent every week, and two cents 
at each absence from the meetings, unless such 
absence was on account of sickness. The meet- 
ings were to be held at Amy’s house, and Amy’s 
mother promised to buy some ribbon and make 
badges for all the members. 

Everything seemed to be settled, when up 
jumped Mary Jones, whom every one called 
Patty. She had two little, short black braids, tied 
with red ribbons, and great snapping black eyes; 
and I am sorry to say that she was somewhat noted 
for a snapping temper and an unruly tongue. 

“ Well, I don’t care,” she said, biting her words 
short off, in her quick way. “I can’t help being 
cross to my grandmother. Nobody could! She 
asks the same questions forty times every day. I 
get as mad as hops answering her, and I bet you 
all would.” 

Patty was not noted for her elegant use of the 
English language; and I hope no one will imitate 
her. “It will take all my money, and more, too, to 
pay my fines. I don’t know but I shall back out.” 

And all the girls cried out: “No, no, Patty! 
We must have you.” 

But Patty said she didn’t know. She believed 
she better not join, for she knew she could never 
keep the pledge. 

Amy went so far as to call in her mother, who 
made believe she had come to lecture before the 
club. 


“Do you know what it is to be tired, Patty?” 
she asked; for she had been told what Patty had 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Patty. ‘“ When I’ve been run- 
ning hard, my legs ache so I can’t run a step 
more.” 

“And would it not be very cruel for any person 
to be angry with you because you could not go on 
running? ” 

“Yes, of course,” said Patty, wonderingly. 

““Perhaps, then, little girls do not know,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Graves, “that, when people become 
very old, the brain becomes worn and tired, so that 
the mind is unable to make it go on as it once 
did, and this makes them forget that the same 
question has been asked before. Now this is all 
true. And do you not think that any little girl 
should be very gentle and patient and loving to a 
dear old grandmother who took care of a large 
family of her own, and worked very hard to bring 
them all up to men and women?” 

“Yes,” said Patty, her eyes very bright and 
shining. “And I’m sorry I’ve said such things to 
her. I will try the club awhile, anyway.” 

Then Amy was chosen president ‘because she 
got it up, you know”; and Patty, vice-president, 
to help her remember about her grandmother. 

Lottie was secretary because she was the best 
writer, and Bertha treasurer because her father 
had a safe that she could keep the money in. 
And now the meeting was adjourned for one 
week, the party broke up, and the little girls all 
went home. 


NOBILITY. 


Trve worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure. 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small; 
But just in doing and doing 
As we would be done by is all. 
= ALicE Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 


ERHAPS it would not have been such a 
temptation to Bob, on his summer vaca- 
tion from New York City, to “stuff” Si, 

the son of the storekeeper at The Corners, if Si 
had not been so easy a victim. But, as freckle- 
faced, barefooted Si sat on the sunny steps of his 
father’s store, his air of rural simplicity was simply 
irresistible. 

“You ought to come. to the city sometimes,” 
said Bob, patronizingly, one morning, as he took a 
seat on the step by Si. 

“T’ve been to the village every Fair-day for five 
year,” said Si. 


“Yes, but you ought to see the sights. Now, 
I suppose, you’ve never even heard of an automo- 
bile? ” 

“Nary one,” Si replied. 

“Well, they’re carriages that go without horses. 
The driver just turns a little crank, and off they 
spin.” 

“Do tell!” ejaculated Si. 

“Oh, but that’s not the wonderful part,” went 
on Bob: “even a trolley-car can go along a road. 
But these automobiles have an attachment which 
points up into the air at different angles. All you 
have to do is to adjust it, and off you fly,— straight 
up, as in an elevator, or slanting, like a flight of 
stairs. Then, when you get up high enough, all 
that’s needed is to change this adjustment, and 
along you go in a straight line, looking down upon 
the hurry and bustle of the street below. I tell 
you, when you come to the city, if you happen to 
see me in my automobile, up in the air, you just 
call out; and I’ll come right down for you; and 
we'll have a ride together.” 

“Say,” said Si, “I wish I lived in the city: out 
here scarcely anything ever happens,— nothing 
that amounts to anything. Last winter we had 
a little fun with the bears, but” — 

“Tell me about the bears,” said Bob, interested 
at once. 

“There ain’t much to tell,” responded Si. “They 
were just ordinary bears. The woods off there” 
—he pointed to a patch of woodland between 
meadows —“ are full of them when snow flies: it’s 
a regular bear picnic ground, pa says. Of course, 
you know that bears sleep all winter long, in a 
cave or in a tree or some warm spot. Up there in 
that wood patch I reckon that each bear has his 
own particular tree. What I was going to say 
don’t amount to much: only last winter we used 
to be waked up, hearing queer noises. They 
sounded like a saw-mill, working very slow. 
They seemed to come from the woods. Finally, 
ma said she couldn’t stand the racket any longer. 
So pa and I started out. Well, everything was 
all as usual, till we came to that big oak, with the 
hole down the side.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Bob, eagerly. 

“Well, in there was the biggest bear we’d ever 
seen, lying on its back, its paws curled up like a 
kitten, and snoring,— that was the noise we’d 
heard. Pa didn’t like to shoot for fear of dis- 
turbing the other bears’ sleep. So he just turned 
the big bear over on its side, more comfortable 
like. The bear snuggled down, gave a sigh of re- 
lief, and stopped snoring, of course. After that, 
whenever we heard the saw-mill noise again, we’d 
go up to the wood patch, turn a bear over on its 
side, tuck it up, as you might say, and wish it 
pleasant dreams.” 

The two boys were so intent on the narrative 
that they had not heard footsteps at the door; 
nor, until a firm hand seized Si by the collar of his 
hickory shirt, did they realize that Si’s “ pa” stood 
before them. 

“Silas Green,” he said slowly, “I am ashamed 
of you, sitting. there on my store steps and telling 
such lies. That city boy’s ma will be coming 
round, saying, her son mustn't associate with a 
boy who’s been reared in the country and hasn’t 
been learned it’s a sin to lie. I heard ye,— bears 
in the wood-lot,—a likely story! Ill learn ye 
now.” And he bore Si to the depths of the store 
behind the flour barrels. 

At first Bob stood amazed. Could it be that 
stupid, simple-minded Si, who had never been be- 
yond the village, had known not only that Bob had 
been drawing on his imagination, but had paid him 
back in his own coin? In that case Si deserved 
the switching his parent was about to administer. 
But in a minute Bob was ashamed of himself. 

“Tt’s between Siand me,” he said. “It would be 
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mean to let Mr. Green punish Si for getting even 
with me. Oh, Mr. Green,” he called, running 
down to the barrels, “please let Si off or switch 
me. For I’ve been telling lies, too.” 

“You have, have you?” asked Mr. Green. 
“Td like mighty well to give you both a taste of 
the hickory. *T'wouldn’tdoyounoharm. But that 
ain’t none of my business. It’s more than I can 
do to bring up Si in the way he should go. Yes, 
I reckon you can both go; for, unless I’m much 
mistaken, you’ve come to what’s called a ‘mutual 
understanding’ that'll last all summer.” 

And Mr. Green was perfectly right.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MAID WITH THE MILKING-PAIL. 


[Adapted from Asop’s Fables. | 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


A country maid, rosy and bright, 
With happy face and heart as light, 
Walked gayly on with lithesome tread, 
A pail of milk poised on her head. 
And, as she took her onward way, 

. Her thoughts and fancies held free play. 
Visions most free danced in her head; 
And, musing to herself, she said: 

“This milk I’ll take to market town, 

And change for eggs, golden and brown; 

And from these eggs I’ll chickens raise, 

Which none will look on but to praise. 

T’ll sell these chickens in a trice, 

And they will bring a goodly price; 

Then will [ buy a gown of blue, 

Which will fetch me a sweetheart true.” 

And at this thought she joyful skipped; 

Alas! at the same moment tripped. 

Her pail came tumbling to the ground, 

The foaming milk spread all around. 

Now, woful, on the ground she sat, 

Her fine air-castles levelled flat. 

A moral from this tale is snatched: 

“Don’t count your chickens till they’re 
hatched.” 


Very little is known about sop. It is difficult 
to separate truth from fiction in the various tra- 
ditions about him. But all accounts agree that 
he was by birth a slave, and lived in some Greek 
or Thracian city about six hundred years before 
Christ; that he was made free, and became, by his 
wit, talent, and judgment, the companion and 
counsellor of kings and statesmen. He was prob- 
ably an orator who illustrated his speeches with 
fables and parables so remarkable that they were 
remembered and handed down by oral tradition for 
centuries, until in later times written collections 
were made of these and similar Greek parables, 
which were all called Aisop’s Fables, although 
they may have had many different authors. The 
Athenians two hundred years after his death 
erected a statue to his memory. BE. G.-C: 
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A MOVING CARAVAN. 


BY AMY CAROL RAND. 


CERTAIN scraggly apple-tree in a certain 
orchard was hung with bright red and yel- 
low apples. What a pleasant place to rest, 

and take long bites of the cold, juicy apples as 
the refreshing breeze blew about you everywhere! 
Three children, also, thought this a good place to 
rest, and were taking advantage of the best that 
the tree had to offer. 

Two of these children were little girls; and 
although the other, a boy, had neither long curly 
hair, nor a pink or blue gingham dress. to recom- 
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mend him, yet, in the opinion of his twin sisters, 
he stood for all that was wise and princely in the 
world. What should they do with themselves this 
beautiful day? Surely, those white, fluffy clouds 
skimming over the blue sky seemed to invite a 
race. But no: it was a kitten show that the wise 
Harold had suggested for his sisters’ amusement. 

“You can borrow enough kittens, you know, 
and have the show in that old freight-car that’s 
been on the side track for such a long while.” 
And Harold then commenced on another apple. 

“Oh, what fun!” said golden-haired Dorothy. 

“But how can we make it look like a kitten- 
show, and not like a freight-car?” queried the 
dark-haired Katherine. 

This fact made the three small heads silent. 
They thought for a long while, but neither the 
wind nor the bright blue sky seemed to know a 
thing about kitten-shows. 

At last Harold’s wisdom returned to him; and 
he said, “ You might pick some buttercups and 
daisies, and trim up the car with them.” 

“Hurrah!” and up jumped Dorothy, and was 
half-way through the orchard, as she called out, 
“Come on, Katherine, and get the show ready 
now.” 

Harold watched the two little girls until he saw 
Katherine’s dark head and Dorothy’s golden one, 
which looked to him like a ball of fire, flash 
around the corner of the house. 

What fun the twins had getting up the show! 
They trimmed the freight-car with bright patches 
of the white and yellow flowers. Then they bor- 
rowed the kittens,— six fluffy ones, and so small 
that they could hardly creep. There was the yel- 
low kitty, “Frisco,” the black one, “ Topsy,” and 
the white one, “Angel.” The other three were 
two gray kittens, “Bother” and “Trouble,” and 
the little black and gray Angora, “ Pollywog.” 
How cunning they looked playing among the 
flowers and tumbling over each other! The twins 
hugged each kitten in turn, and ther trudged 
homeward for some luncheon. 

In an hour there was a merry crowd of chil- 
dren tramping toward the freight-car, all expectant 
to see the kitten-show. The happy twins led the 
troop, anxious to be the first on the spot, and 
made their way toward the large tree which 
hid the freight-car from view. Somehow there 
seemed to be a good deal of space behind that 
tree! As the twins drew near, they found the 
awful suspicion to be the truth. The freight-car 
was gone! 

They heard the “choo, choo, choo,” of a loco- 
motive; and, rushing down the track, they saw a 
fast disappearing train. The last car had bunches 
of white and gold flowers onit. Out of the car- 
door could be seen six tiny round heads, and a 
faint chorus of frightened “mews” came to the 
ears of the astonished group. The train switched 
around a curve, and the gayly trimmed freight-car 
with its precious load was gone! 


THE PENNY STORE. 


Tue window of the penny store 
Ts full of very, very many 
Things any little child can buy 
If only he has got a penny. 


You’d never think that they could sell 
Such lots for just one little penny. 
But, dear mamma, it doesn’t seem 
So little, when you haven’t any! 
Fuiterton L. Watpo. 


N nearly every block in Japanese cities is a 
public oven, where for a small fee house- 
wives may have their dinners and suppers 

cooked for them. 
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THE BOY WHO HELPS HIS MOTHER. 


As I went down the street to-day, 
I saw. a little lad 
Whose face was just the kind of face 
To make a person glad. 
I saw him busily at work, 
While blithe as blackbird’s song 
His merry, mellow whistle rang 
The pleasant street along. 


Just then a playmate came along, 
And leaned across the gate, 

A plan that promised lots of fun 
And frolic to relate. 

“The boys are waiting for us now, 
So hurry up,” he cried. 

My little whistler shook his head, 
And “ Can’t come,” he replied. 


*Can’t come? Why not, I’d like to know? 
What hinders? ” asked the other, 

“Why, don’t you see?” came the reply. 
“T’m busy helping mother. 

She’s lots to do, and so I like 
To help her all I can. 

So I’ve no time for fun just now,” 
Said this dear little man. 


“T like to hear you talk like that,” 
I told the little lad: 
“Help mother all you can, and make 
Her kind heart light and glad.” 
It does me good to think of him, 
And know that there are others 
Who, like this manly little boy, 
Take hold and help their mothers. 
Selected. 
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Easter will soon be here. Again we shall hear 
the songs and behold the flowers that make the 
day so bright. Who does not often want a taste- 
ful booklet to distribute in the Sunday School,— 
something attractive and expressive, not too 
costly, rendering the poetical side of Easter for 
the children? Such a demand is well met in 
“The Easter Story retold for Little Children,” by 
Hannah Warner, whose real name is John Howard 
Jewett. Pictures and story work charmingly 
together. The pages of this booklet are full of 
Easter joy and hope. Nature is made to talk in 
a captivating way. The sentiments are true, 
happy, and uplifting. The picture above is a 
reduction of a page illustration in “The Easter 
Story.” The flower fairies are discussing what 
Easter means. : 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, has taken pains to have 
a supply of this publication on hand, believing 


that many parents, ministers, and teachers will be 
glad to make use of this successful interpretation 
of Haster to children. Indeed, the older people 
will find pleasure and profit in the reading. Price, 
15 cents a single copy, $1:50 per dozen, $10 per 
hundred. 

The Editor is anxious to have Hvery Other 
Sunday properly represented at Easter time. It 
is a great anniversary of the Church. It tells of 
life more abundantly. It. sings of the endless 
life. It deepens our love for the new life in 
Nature. Accordingly there will be some beautiful 
pictures in Lvery Other Sunday for April 7, and 
many stories and poems appropriate to the subject. 


* All in all, our young readers will, we believe, 


rejoice in what we shall offer. 

How full of anniversary celebrations is the 
Sunday School of to-day! Christmas, Easter, 
Flower and Harvest Sundays send their sunshine 
through all the weeks. It is a happy change in 
the custom of the churches. Once these Red 
Letter Days were rarely observed. While it is 
true that they break in somewhat upon the regular 
class work, can they not be so arranged as to 
do little harm in that direction? Let teachers 
remember that education does not consist simply 
in teaching from a book. The education received 
on an Anniversary Day is of the best. It is also 
most lasting in its effect. Imagination, sympathy, 
enthusiasm, and thought are stirred by impressive 
commemorative services. It is an all-round ed- 
ucation, touching heart, head, will, and conscience. 
So do not hesitate to introduce many Red Letter 
Days wisely and effectively into the Sunday 
School. = 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 2, 6, 11, 12, 10, is a kind of meat. 
My 7, 1, 14, is a personal noun. 

My 5, 9, 7, is a personal pronoun. 
My 5, 4, 8, 18, is a large room. 

My 8, 12, 2, means to steal. 

My whole is a noted man. 


Rutu Noyss. 


TWISTED MONTHS. 


1. Arjyuan, 7. Befuryra. 
2. Harem. 8. Laipr. 

3. Amy. 9. Neuj. 

4. Yulj. 10. Gustau. 

5. Tespemerb. 11. Ctoorbe. 
6. Vomberne. 12. Rebcemed. 


Haroup GIBBs. 


CROSS ENIGMA. 


My /jirst is in choir, but not in band; 
My second’s in ground, but not in sand; 
My third’s in raise, but not in lift; 

My Jast is in move, but not in shift; 


My whole is the name of a flower. 
Selected. 


ALL ABOUT KATE. 
(The last syllable of each answer is ‘‘ Kate”’ (cate). 


Thus, the answer to No. 1 is Advocate.) 


1. Karn is a good pleader. 
2. Kate judges judicially. ‘ 
3. Kate is apt to use other people’s money. 
4, Kate is very tender. 
5. Kate sometimes gets out of joint. 
6. Kate makes everything double. 
7. Kate loves to teach. 
8. Kate always roots out. 
9. Kate can disentangle snarls. 
10. Kate is good at constructing. 
11. Kate gives a pledge for security. 
12. Kate sometimes invokes evil. 
13. Kate sometimes gets drunk. 
14.: Kate is perplexing, hard to understand. 
15. Kate often prays earnsetly. 
16. Kate makes wheels run easily. 


. 17. Kate uses her teeth. 
18. Kate often tells lies. 
19. Kate can foretell events. 
20. Kate makes an affirmation. 
21. Kate gets smothered. 

' 22. Kate goes into the country. 


23. Kate will now move out. 
Selected. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A VOWEL. One. 


A consonant. 


The nut of anoak. To do wrong. 
M. A. R. 


CHARADE XII. 


My jirst Tabby did after catching the rat; 

My second did Towser when he saw the cat; 

My whole’s what the customer made in the store, 
Though the clerk tried to get him to make it still more. 


CONUNDRUM XV. 
Wuar is the best thing in all this world to keep? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. XII. 


Enioma X.— Valentine. 

Eniema XI.— Thomas A. Edison. 

ConunpRuM XII.— The letter M. 

ADDED LETTERS.— Winding. Breaking. 
Singing. Wing. Ding. Glancing. Fishing. 
ing. Stinging. 


Sing. 
Loy- 


Mr. Randall W. Frost has sent in correct answers 
to puzzles in No. X. since our last issue. 


Mrs. Sarah F. Adams retains a modest place in 
English literature by her lyrics, but is chiefly re- 
membered as the author of “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” When living in London, she was con- 
nected with the religious society to which the 
gifted William Johnson Fox ministered, in South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury. Mr. Fox occupied an 
independent ecclesiastical position, though gener- 
ally classed as a Unitarian. For the use of the 
‘congregation he prepared a collection of Hymns 
and Anthems, published in 1840 and 1841, in two 
parts. At his request Mrs. Adams wrote for the 
book thirteen original hymns and some translations. 
One of them was “ Nearer, my God, to Thee”; and 
it first appeared in the second part of the book. 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” was not long in 
finding its way across the ocean. While Mr. Fox 
was compiling his hymn-book for his London con- 
gregation, an American clergyman, somewhat like 


him in his religious views, the Rev. James. Free- 


man Clarke, was organizing a new congregation 
in Boston as the Church of the Disciples. Mr. 


‘Clarke printed a new hymn-book for it in 1844, 
including a number of hymns from Mr. Fox’s © 


book, among them “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
But what started the hymn on its free course in 


‘America was the tune “ Bethany,” which Lowell 


Mason wrote for it and published in 1856. And 
when the hymn, set to this taking tune, appeared 
in 1859 in the wonderfully successful Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book of the professors at An- 
dover Seminary, its general use became assured. 
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